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JUDGE OUTLAWS “AMERICAN PLAN” 
CONGRESS WILL MEET 

FRIENDS OF LAW AND ORDER 
WAGE COMPLAINTS INCREASE 
WHAT DOES HE SMOKE? 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘“‘We Don’t Patronize List” 
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of the San Francisco Labor Council. Members of La>or unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Black and White Cab Company. 
3utcher, 1351 Taraval. 

& Curmie, Shoe Store, 


Win 


Block, J., 

Feltman 979 
Market. 

loster’s Lunches. 

Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 

IK. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 
844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAI- 
lister, 901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 
Ninth Ave., 945 Cole. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment Maker.s 

Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 


National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Players’ Club. 

Regent Theatre. 

Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

Market Street R. R. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Yellow Cab Company. 


All Barber 
unfair. 


Shops open on Sunday are 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MARKET AT FIFTH 
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Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 

8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 

Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 

quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 

Executive and Arbitration Committee 

meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 

Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telehone 

—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—234 
Guerrero. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue, 
Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 60 Mar- 
ket. Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 Ashbury. 
Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell, 

Bakers No, 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet 1st and 8rd Mondays, 
Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00. 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones, 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Bollermakers No, 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th. 

Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Thursdays, 177 Cap>. 
Bricklayers No. ‘—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet lst Saturday, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
lst and 3rd Tuedays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. R. Ave. 

Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 


Carpenters No. 804—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


Carpenters No. 1682—Moeet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 
Casket Trimmers No. 94. 


112 


168—Meet Ist and 


T—Meet 2nd and 4th 


22—Meet Fridays, Building 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
218 Fourth St. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple, 

Dredgemen—268 Market. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia. 

Elevator Opérators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet 1st Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 
Pacific Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 

166 Steuart. 

Furniture Handlers No, 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue, 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet lat 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 4th Saturdays, Labor 
Temple, 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Buil:ling Trader Temple. 

Grocery Clerka—Meet lst Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet Srd Wednesdays, Labor Temple 

Hospital Stewards and Nursee—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 3nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Fraccisco. 


Janitora—Meet ist and 8rd Thursdays, $ p. m., 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 11—Room 156, 268 Market. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 


151—Thursdays, 112 


and 38rd 
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Laundry Workers—Meet lst and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. Headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet lst and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriere—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons Building. 


Machinists No, 68—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Mailers—Meet 8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 
Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 
Newsboys’ Union No. 17,568—1254 Market, 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Labor 


Pastemakers No. 10,567—Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple, 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Laber 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th. 


Railroad Machinists—Meet 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 1st and 3rd Thurs- 
days, § p. m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delivecy Drivere—Meet Ind and (th 
Thursdays, Tabor Temple. 


Rotail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
D. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Mest Mondays, 113 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursday at Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Red Men’s Hall, 16th St. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Tuesdays, 
224 Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborere—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Engineera No, 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market, 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet 1st and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple, 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple, 


Stove Mounters No. 62, 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet and 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Teaight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 


Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No, 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No, 21—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. 
except last Wednesday in month, when 
meeting is at 8:30 p. m., at 1256 Market. 


Water Workers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 
Waltreases—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 

Watechmen—Meet 8rd Thursday, 8 D. m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 106 Bosworth. 

Web Presamen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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Judge Outlaws “American Plan” 


Judge M. T. Dooling, of the Federal District 
Court, in an opinion rendered November 9, 1923, 
holds that the permit system inaugurated by the 
Builders’ Exchange and the Industrial ,Associa- 
tion of San Francisco, as it affects interstate 
commerce, is in violation of the Federal anti- 
trust act, and if not discontinued will subject the 
said concerns to dissolution on application for 
relief by the United States of America. 


This result is due to evidence submitted to the 
court by John T. Williams, United States Attor- 
ney, and assistants, from which the court draws 
the following conclusions of facts and law: 

1. The American Plan contemplates the em- 
ployment of union and non-union men in equal 
proportions with a non-union foreman on each 
job, and is being put into effect by a number of 
concerns in the building industry in San Fran- 
cisco and some of its neighboring counties. 


With the merits or demerits of this plan, as 
with the recurring conflicts between employers 
and labor unions, the court cannot lawfully be 
concerned. It is only when either side contra- 
venes a Federal law that the power of the court 
may be invoked, and then only to such extent as 
may be necessary to prevent such contravention 
or to punish those involved in it. The purpose 
of the defendants cannot be interfered with unless 
means are employed in its pursuit that the Fed- 
eral laws condemn, and if unlawful means are 
employed the court will enjoin or dissolve the 
combination as the necessities. of the case may 
require. 


2. The so-called permit system is the principal 
means by which the concerted action of the de- 
fendants is rendered effective. Under this sys- 
tem no one can purchase the building materials 
covered thereby without obtaining a permit from 
the permit bureau of the Builders’ Exchange and 
no one can 
pledge himself to run his job on the American 
Plan. Under the system were first placed cement, 
lime, plaster, ready-made mortar, rock, sand and 
gravel, common brick, fire and face brick, terra 
cotta, and all clay products. Defendants disavow 
any intention to interfere with 
merce and claim that these materials were se- 
lected because they are produced within the state 
and were carefully selected in order to avoid such 
interférence. Later, however, by the permit bu- 
reau other materials were placed under the per- 
mit system, several, if not all, of which were pro- 
duced without the state. It is claimed that as 
to these the permit was never actually required, 
but the fact remains that they are on the pro- 
scribed list, pursuant to the declaration of the 
Industrial’ Relations Committee of the Builders’ 
Exchange in whose hands the machinery for 
bringing into effect the American Plan was placed 
that “if necesary and as soon as proper arrange- 
ments can be made the permit system will be ex- 
tended to all other materials used in the building 
trades.” 


secure such permit who. will not 


interstate com- 


3. An outstanding fact is that plumbers’ sup- 


plies which are manufactured for the most part 
without the state while not directly under the 
permit system were just as effectively dealt with 
by the simple process of refusing a permit to 
purchase the materials that were under the sys- 
tem to any one who employed a “bad plumber,” 
that is to say, one who was not operating under 
the American Plan. 


When it is stated that nearly all the dealers in 
building materials and plumbing supplies in San 
Francisco are members of the Industiral Associa- 
tion the effectiveness of the permit system is at 
once apparent. Not only were the defendants 
members of this association bound by the system, 
but in some cases at least efforts were made more 
or less successful to prevent manufacturers and 
dealers without the state from shipping to any 
one who had not a permit, or could not procure 
one. 


It is not necessary and would serve no useful 
purpose to recite the evidence showing the three 
outstanding facts above enumerated, or to follow 
refined arguments tending to show that interstate 
commerce has not been in fact interfered with. 
It is said, for instance, that no one has ever been 
by concerted action refused plumbers’ supplies 
except as to such supplies as had already reached 
the local dealer and been distributed among his 
wares, thus ceasing to be a subject of interstate 
commerce. Without passing upon the soundness 
of this contention, although such commerce does 
embrace the sale of goods after they reach their 
destination and while they are in the original 
packages, it is sufficiently answered by the fact 
that on large jobs the supplies are shipped direct- 
ly from outside the state to the contractor, 
although ordered through the local dealer. 

However little intended to interfere with inter- 
state commerce as claimed by the defendants the 
result of their concerted action is such an inter- 
ference therewith as under the Sherman Act can- 
not be tolerated. The court, however, has no 
desire to go further in curbing their activities 
than the protection of such commerce requires. 

The defendants will not be dissolved nor their 
general activities interfered with, but a decree will 
be entered enjoining them from requiring any 
permit for the purchase of materials or supplies 


“produced without the state and coming here in 


interstate commerce, or for making as a condi- 
tion for the issuance of a permit any regulation 
that will interfere with the free movement of 
plumbers’ or other supplies produced without the 
state. They will also be enjoined from attempt- 
ing to discourage any person without the state 
from shipping goods 
within the state. 


to any person whatever 

If this decree be complied with in good faith 
by defendants their other activities will not be 
disturbed, but to insure such compliance the court 
will reserve the right hereafter to modify the 
decree to be entered so as to include the dissolu- 
tion of certain of the defendants if such dissolu- 
tion be necessary, and the plaintiff will be ac- 


corded the right upon a proper showing to apply 
for such relief at the foot of the decree. 


The above in the language of the court ex- 
presses as forcefully as the court can the unlaw- 
fulness of the American Plan as it has operated in 
restraint of interstate commerce, Max Kuhl, at- 
torney for the defendants, has issued a statement 
for public consumption claiming the decision as 
above given to be a vindication of the American 
Plan. Mr. Kuhl is too good a lawyer not to 
know that Judge Dooling has left no loophole 
open for the American Plan as practiced in San 
Francisco to operate in interstate commerce, and 
that the judge under his judicial powers could 
say nothing as to the validity of the plan under 
the California Cartwright Anti-Trust Act. If the 
American Planners place confidence in their im- 
munity under the Cartwright Act, by reason of 
the failure of recent criminal prosecutions of their 
combination in San Francisco, they may find such 
confidence misplaced in the event that the Cali- 
fornia judiciary should produce a judge who has 
intelligence enough to interpret the Cartwright 
Act as meaning to protect intrastate commerce 
against this pernicious permit system. 


—° 
JAMES DE SUCCA DEAD. 


James De Succa, one of the pioneers of the San 
Francisco died last Tuesday 
night at his home on Twenty-sixth street in this 
city. De Succa came to San Francisco with his 


labor movement, 


parents as a child and was educated in the public 
schools, becoming an apprentice at the trade of 


molding at a very early age. After graduating 
into the journeyman station he at once joined 
the Molders’ that being in 1868, since 
which time up to the hour of his death he was 
an active participant in the affairs of the labor 
movement in this city. He held almost every 
office in the gift of the Local Molders’ Union, 
was elected delegate to the International Union 
convention in the eighties and has twice been sig- 
nally honored by the local union by the presenta- 
tion of emblems for his splendid service to the 


Union, 


organization. 


Besides serving the labor movement De Succa 
held many political positions of importance in the 
local government. For sixteen years De Succa 
was secretary of the Park Commission and at 
the inception of the Union Labor party he was 
a leading aspirant for the nomination as Mayor, 
being defeated by Eugene E. Schmitz. 

James De Succa was born in Brussels, Belgium, 
May 13, 1848, and was 75 years of age at the 
time of death. His father came to this country 
during the gold rush to California in 1849 and 
was followed by his family a year or two later. 
De Succa leaves a widow, Mrs. Jennie De Succa. 
Funeral services were held last Thursday morning. 


ee 

Help yourself by helping others. Demanding 
the union label on all goods is the way to get 
results, 
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CONGRESS WILL MEET. 

Congress convenes the first Monday in De- 
cember and both houses will face a situation with- 
out parallel in the nation’s history. 

Today, many members of Congress boast 
of their independence. The party spirit is at its 
lowest ebb. Party discipline, as formerly under- 
stood, has practically disappeared, and groups 
formed along economic lines and sections will be 
a greater factor in shaping legislation. These 
will replace the cabals and secret caucuses that 
made their decisions effective through the power 
of party discipline. The party whip has lost its 
terror and no longer is seen the so-called “strong 
man” who dominated either the House or the 
Senate. 

With the absence of acknowledged “leaders” 
whose word was law, together with resultant 
changes, comes uncertainty as to issues and prob- 
able action by Congress. Added to this is the 
popular unrest and next year’s presidential elec- 
tions. 

If the people had their way, the high cost of 
living would be the dominant isue, but this may 
be approached through proposed railroad legis- 
lation and relief from high taxes. The railroad 
executives are willing to “let well alone,” but the 
farmers as well as other citizens demand lower 
rates. The Railroad Labor Board will be opposed 
by labor. Efforts to lower present valuations of 
the roads will be hotly contested by the owners. 

The sales tax will again be urged by those who 
would pass their income tax on to the great mass 
of citizens. 

The soldiers’ bonus may pass this session. Big 
business dislikes it as much as ever but the coming 
election may be a factor in the issue. 

Limiting the power of the United States Su- 
preme Court will be urged, and this will result in 
further enlightenment of the people on the judi- 
ciary. Speaking generally, Congress is divided 
in three groups on this question: The stand- 
patters, who oppose any change; Senator Borah’s 
proposal to require seven of the nine justices to 
favor invalidating an act of Congress, instead of 
five, as now, and Senator La Follette’s proposal 
that a constitutional amendment enable Congress, 
by a two-thirds vote, to set aside decisions of the 
Supreme Court, when that body declares a law 
unconstitutional, 

The constitutional amendment which would 
permit the regulation of child labor will be strong- 
ly urged. This and other social and labor de- 
mands will be supported by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The farmers’ charge that he is paid before-the- 
war prices for his wheat, while he is charged 
after-war prices for what he buys will worry 
statesmen from agricultural sections. 

The fireworks, however, will be over the rail- 
road and tax questions. Big business will favor 
no change in the railroad law while the same 
forces will favor a sales tax, oppose an increased 
inheritance tax and support every move intended 
to reduce the surtaxes of the income tax. 

And while the statesmen are considering these 
questions they will naturally have to keep in close 
touch with events “back home,” for next year’s 
campaign will start early in the spring time. 

—> 
TEACHERS PENSIONED. 

More than 450 former Wisconsin school teach- 
ers are now receiving pensions under the state 
department pension system, according to R. E. 
Loveland, secretary of the state annuity board. 

Teachers pay 5 per cent of their salaries into 
the pension fund and the state adds more than 
an equal amount. After 25 years of teaching, and 
at the age of 50, the teacher is paid the full pen- 
sion allowed. 

———__@____—__- 

More men fail through ignorance of their 
strength than through knowledge of their weak- 
ness. : 


FRIENDS OF LAW AND ORDER. 

“Those who are working for the observance 
of the existing laws are no greater friends of 
order and no stauncher upholders of the govern- 
ment than those who jealously watch over the 
liberties of the country,” says the Catholic Stand- 
ard and Times in a leading editorial entitled “Law 
and Liberty.” 

The editor says there is a “short-sighted kind 
of statemanship that can not appreciate the fact 
that those who are fighting for the liberties of the 
people, and who rebuke illegitimate usurpation of 
power, are in reality putting up a fight for sta- 
bility of government and for the permanence of 
order.” 

The editorial declares that authority will enjoy 
the respect of citizens “so long as it respects 
liberty.” 

“To understand this does not require deep 
penetration of mind and broad social vision; it 
requires only a moderate amount of common 
sense and just a little willingness to see things as 
they really are. 

“If we look around we shall quickly observe 
that the man who cherishes the liberties guar- 
anteed him by his country’s laws is not of the 
criminal type. 

“The criminal does not stand up for his coun- 
try’s liberties nor care much whether a law in- 
fringes on constitutional rights. 


“He disobeys all laws with equal alacrity, 
whether they are founded on reason or 
whether they are the outgrowth of faddism or 
fanaticism. His attitude towards the laws of the 
realm is one of utter indifference; since he is 
minded to evade them under all circumstances, 
it matters not to him whether they represent 
justice or injustice. He is quite consistent in his 
disrespect for constituted authority and in his 
disregard for law. 


“Widespread disregard for laws is the atmos- 
phere in which criminality of every kind thrives. 

“Love of liberty and respect for law form an 
ideal combination; they constitute the very es- 
sence of good citizenship. The combination is 
also truly American; any tendency to divorce the 
two is utterly un-American. 


“The lover of liberty need not be feared; the 
groveling slave is the danger. Those who with 
sincere enthusiasm and with legitimate means, de- 
fend the liberties of the country against fanaticism, 
are an asset to the nation. 

“Their efforts make for enlightened and sane 
legislation and for just government. Instead of 
weakening authority, they strengthen it; for in 
our days only a government that protects liberty 
has a chance to survive. a 

“Order, let it be remembered, rests on two pil- 
lars, liberty and law.” 

SS oe 


STEEL AIDED BY SHORT DAY. 

B. C. Forbes, financial writer, declares that the 
steel industry has been aided by the short hour 
day, despite Judge Gary’s dreary prophecy. 

“The steel people,” said Mr. Forbes, “couldn’t 
grant workers the eight-hour day, you well re- 
member, because it would almost ruin them, 
Within a few months after public opinion forced 
the United States Steel Corporation and others 
to do away with the iniquitous 12-hour day, 
Judge Gary, head of the corporation, announces 
an increase in its common stock dividend. The 
fault is not to be found with the high dividend, 
but with the unconscionable delay in accepting 
the eight-hour day. 

“T visited a steel mill in Seattle and its head, 
William Pigott, told me they introduced the eight- 
hour day three years ago and that they could not 
be induced to go back to the 12-hour day for love 
or money. 

“The steel corporation and other Eastern mills 
will have the same experience.” 


Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 
ae 


2396 Mission Street at Twentieth 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT VAUDEVILLE 


THE ONLY THEATRE 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
TO THE BEST IN 
VAUDEVILLE 


MATINEE DAILY 


DRESS WELL 
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CREDIT 
HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 Mission Street 


YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
AND EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE RUGS STOVES 
DRAPERIES LINOLEUM PHONOGRA: HS 
CROCKERY SILVERWARE 


Newman’s is Headquarters for Wedgewcvod Stoves 
Made on the Pacific Coast by Union Labor 


A 
REDLICK-NEWMAN Soa 
COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 


CARPETS 


2101 
2119 
Mission 
St. 


2415 Mission Street, near 20th 
Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 

Shoes and Tobacco 
Every sale backed by our 
IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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WAGE COMPLAINTS INCREASE. 

During the last fiscal year the several district 
offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics received 
more wage complaints than during the preceding 
year. The total number of complaints against 
non-payment of wages filed at the several offices 
of the Labor Department during the last fiscal 
year was 14,507, which was 2151, or 17 per cent 
more than during the preceding fiscal year. 

According to Walter G. Mathewson, the State 
Labor Commissioner, there has been an even 
greater percentage increase in the total amount of 
unpaid wages collected by his department during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, compared 
with the previous fiscal year. Altogether, the 
several district offices of the bureau collected 
$352,032.11 in unpaid wages, which is $123,218.62, 
or 53.8 per cent more than during the preceding 
fiscal year, 

“The collection of unpaid wages is only one of 
the numerous functions of the Labor Depart- 
ment,” said Mr. Mathewson. “Among the other 
activities of the Department are the enforcement 
of the child labor law, the eight-hour law, the 
employment agencies law, and many other labor 
laws. Complaints relating to all of these laws 
receive prompt attention and are effectively han- 
dled by the deputies and agents of the Labor De- 
partment.” 

——_——__&____—. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 

Chile: Children’s Playground Opened—Chilean 
Independence Day was notably celebrated Sep- 
tember 18, 1923, by the opening of a fully 
equipped playground for the 1000 children of 
Arica. 

Czechoslovakia: 
ment in 


Unemployment — Unemploy- 
Czechoslovakia during the past two 
months has been aggravated somewhat, not only 
by the addition of the striking miners, but by 
thousands of other workmen throughout the in- 
dustrial districts where factories have been forced 
to cease operations or reduce their working hours. 

Germany: Unemployment—Reports from all of 
Germany indicate dismissals, increased part-time 
work, and the closing of factories. In Septem- 
ber, 1923, the greater number of factories ran only 
sixteen hours a week, and in some cases only an 
eight-hour week was maintained. 

Netherlands: Unemployment —Unemployment 
among all groups of workers in Amsterdam shows 
a decline of 16.1 per cent to 14.1 per cent during 
the year ending July 31, 1923. The revival of 
business in the diamond industry, the prosperity 
of which is said to depend largely upon the United 
States, principally responsible for the decrease in 
unemployment. 

Poland: Unemployment — Unemployment in 
Poland on September 1, 1923, totalled 56,515, a 
decrease of 8048 or 12.5 per cent, as compared 
with August 1. ; 

Sweden: Unemployment — Unemployment in 
Sweden is steadily declining, and the number of 
persons receiving state aid and accepting relief 
work shows a proportionate decrease. 
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PATRONAGE IS VOLUNTARY. 

The public’s patronage of a business place is 
“entirely voluntary,” ruled Supreme Court Justice 
Ives in dismission a plea of a cafe owner of 
Edmonton, Alberta, for $2000 damages against 
striking waiters, who picketed his place. 

The court refused to accept the anti-union 
theory that a business man’s patronage can be 
protected by the injunction process when threat- 
ened by organized workers. Justice Ives laid 
down the common sense dictum that customers 
can lawfully cease their patronage at any moment, 
and that the waiters have the right to induce such 
stoppage of patronage “in an effort to advance 
the legitimate interests of themselves and other 
members of the union.” 


CENSORSHIP GROWING MENACE. 
By Matthew Woll, 
President, International Labor Press of America. 

Aside from restrictive legislation on freedom of 
speech, of press and assemblage, there is the 
growing menace of censorship legislation. Here- 
tofore it was the American conception that the 
individual might say what he pleased, or print 
what he liked, being held accountable for his 
utterances and actions after they had been mani- 
fested. We are fast approaching the older and 
European methods of repression. Slowly but 
surely, freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press and assemblage are being converted into 
mere licenses, subject to such conditions and re- 
strictions as may be imposed by a political board 
of censorship. 

This form of repression and censorship has 
found a most fertile field in the exhibiting of mo- 
tion pictures. Many good people are misguided 
into favoring this form of repression because of 
their desire to protect the morals of the people, 
particularly of the youth of the land. Unfor- 
tunately in furthering this form of repression and 
licensing this method of expression, a greater and 
more dangerous evil is being created. 

More and more is the responsibility being taken 
out of the hands of parents and placed into the 
keeping of the state for the proper training and 
the inculcating of sound moral principles in the 
heart and mind of our youth. 


Little attention is given the fact, based on the 
world’s experience, that the regulation of morals 
by the state has ever been a complete failure. 
The development of the church movement 
throughout the world is the best possible evi- 
dence demonstrative of this truth. In addition, 
the entire fabric on which American freedom is 
founded is being undermined by such state ten- 
dencies. So far has censorship over motion pic- 
tures developed that even printed matter is now 
subjected to the same restrictions when used in 
some related way to motion pictures. 


The danger does not end there. Give an im- 
petus to a movement, which to any degree gains 
public favor, and no one can foretell where it 
will lead to. As a direct outcome of present mo- 
tion picture censorship laws, there was proposed 
in the New York State Legislature last year a 
bill known as the “Clean Books Bill.” 

As in most cases involving censorship legisla- 
tion, this bill was slipped through the Assembly 
after it had been taken for granted that it would 
not be advanced further. No one attended the 
first hearing. Once aroused to its iniquitous pos- 
sibilities, especially as applied to newspapers and 
all other forms of publication, though ostensibly 
directed at something else, the proposed bill met 
with a prompt and deserving death. There is no 
assurance, however, that this movement of in- 
iquitous birth has been buried. 


The presentation of this book censorship pro- 
posal grew out of the views of various reform 
and uplift associations as to some of the recent 
fiction products, and the belief that censorship 
laws over motion pictures justified censorship 
over book publishing. Censorship is hard to limit. 
It gets away from even those who advocate it 
and the difficulties of limiting it to any one form 
of publication has always made the paths of cen- 
sorship advocates extremely dangerous to the 
light and glory of freedom of speech and of the 
press. 

The thing to do is to uproot the idea of cen- 
sorship in any and all forms, from our American 
soil. 

———— 
Ben Higgins never would be passed, 
He bragged his car’s endurance. 
He pased six cars with backward glance— 
His wife has his insurance. 
—Pitt Panther. 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

Four thousand aliens, facing deportation be- 
cause the immigration quotas of their countries 
were exhausted, permitted to land at New York 
on parole. 

British organized labor declares opposition to 
Premier Baldwin’s tariff protection policy. 

Shopmen employed by Washington, Baltimore 
& Annapolis Railroad granted wage increase, 
shorter workday and union recognition, 

Five thousand special constables enrolled when 
police of Melbourne, Australia, go on strike. 

Captain Skipwith and three other alleged mem- 
bers of the Ku Klux Klan convicted of carrying 
firearms in connection with hooded band activities 
in Morehouse Parish, La. 

Railroads earn at the rate of 4.46 per cent ir 
September, net revenue aggregating $92,238,000. 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, polar explorer, visits 
United States for Greek relief work on behalf of 
the League of Nations. 

Bread riots sweep Berlin, hungry mobs looting 
Jewish shops and homes before being dispersed 
by the police. 


Congress will be asked by Department of Com- 


merce to frame new immigration law because of 
tangle over quotas. 

Witness at Washington inquiry testified that 
Veterans’ Bureau bought $3,000,000 worth of sup- 
plies and sold them to a Boston firm for $600,000. 

Oklahoma Ku Klux Klan preparing measure for 
Legislature providing that all children shall at- 
tend public school. 

National Industrial Conference Board reports 
that about 100,000 negroes have left their homes 
in the South this year to live in Northern states. 


William S. Coburn, attorney for the Simmons . 


faction of the Ku Klux Klan, shot and killed in 
his office at Atlanta, Ga., by Phillip E. Fox, editor 
of official organ of the Evans’ faction. 

Norwegian Labor Party splits as a result of 
refusal of the majority to accept Moscow Inter- 
nationale’s orders. 

Working and living conditions of convicts in 
Alabama mines improved following indictment of 
Warden of Banner Mines. 

Senator La Follette warns of impending chaos 
in Europe and appeals for aid for German people. 

American investigators report Filipino laborers 
killed by mistreatment on plantations in island of 
Mindanoa, 

Labor party in New South Wales, Australia, 
expels six leading members as result of ballot 
box frauds at party headquarters, 

Province of Alberta, Canada, votes for sale of 
liquor and beer under government regulation, 

Countess of Warwick begins campaign to win 
seat in House of Commons on Labor and Socialist 
ticket. 

Twenty-five persons killed and Many injured in 
disturbances growing out of 
strike in Poland. 


workers’ 
At Cracow a crowd disarmed a 
company of infantry. 


railway 


New York State voters defeat water power 
“grab” by half a million; give big majority for 
soldiers’ bonus which leads Wall Street to believe 
national bonus will be passed by next Congress. 

Dr. Charles E. Sawyer testifies President Hard- 
ing ousted Charles R. Forbes, head of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, for insubordination. 

Chicago and Cleveland elect women judges; 
Virginia elects two women to the House of Dele- 
gates of the Virginia Assembly. 

Candidates supported by the Ku Klux Klan are 
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FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Ouly! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 
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generaly successful in Ohio municipal elections, 
except Steubenville, where the anti-Klan candi- 
date for mayor is elected, 

Capitalists in the Ruhr and French authorities 
seek to induce workers to acept 10-hour day. 

His stand against the Volstead law held largely 
responsible for election of Governor Ritchie in 
Maryland. 

Railroad associations, meeting in New York, 
anticipate record freight volume in 1924 and plan 
large expenditures for equipment. 

One killed, 40 injured in Ruhr mine riot, fol- 
lowing inability of inine management to pay 
workers full wages. 

Unless International Federation of Trades 
Unions abandons some of its theories which are 
sympathetic with Soviet principles, the American 
Federation of Labor will not affiliate with it, 
President Gompers says. 

Locomotive engineers and firemen strike on 
Virginian Railway as result of dispute over work- 
ing conditions and the discharge of several em- 
ployees, 


&- 


Bill Turpin sneered 
At careful folk; 

He hasn’t sneered 
Since his axle broke. 


—Pitt Panther, 


Friday, November 16, 1923. 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


USE OF FALSE LABEL. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Manufacturers who make misleading use of the 
union label are advised to mend their ways. 

The Federal Trade Commission is after them 
and it has already issued a complaint against 
three Philadelphia firms charged with making 
false, deceptive and misleading use of the union 
label, 

The complaint was issued against Joseph Green- 
barg, Ben Greenbarg and Eva Greenbarg, trading 
as the King Overall Company, Atlantic Overal! 
Company and A. Greenbarg Sons, manufacturers 
of overalls and trousers in wholesale and retail 
quantities. The three firms are charged with plac- 
ing on their products the words “Union Made,” 
despite the fact that the products are not manu- 
factured by members of organized labor. The 
complaint, in part, is as follows: 

“Respondents, Joseph Greenbarg, Ben Green- 
barg and Eva Greenbarg, trading as King Overall 
Company, Atlantic Overall Company and A. 
Greenbarg Sons, with their principal office and 
place of business in the city of Philadelphia, State 
of Pennsylvania, are now and have been for more 
than one year past engaged in the business of 
manufacturing and selling overalls and trousers 
in wholesale and retail quantities; that said over- 
alls and trousers so manufactured and sold by 
respondents, as aforesaid, were transported by 
said respondents or were caused to be transported 
by said respondents from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania to and into the states of Delaware, New 
Jersey, and various other states; that is to say, in 
interstate commerce. In the course of their busi- 
ness respondents were at all times hereinafter 
mentioned and still are in competition with other 
individuals, firms, partnerships and corporations 
similarly engaged in interstate commerce. 

“Respondents, in the conduct of 
their business, employ artisans or workmen who 
are not members of nor affiliated with associations 
or organizations generally known, recognized and 
referred to as unions; that said respondents sell 


course and 


and transport in interstate commerce, as afore- 
said, their merchandise consisting of men’s over- 
alls and trousers, to each of which said garments 
is attached a brand or label containing respond- 
ents’ registered trade brand, trade name, and in 
conspicuous type the words ‘Union Made.’ 

“That the said brands or labels so attached to 
the said overalls and trousers and so containing 
the words ‘Union Made,’ as aforesaid, are false, 
deceptive and misleading and are designed to do 
or do deceive and mislead the purchasers or 
prospective purchasers into the belief that said 
overalls and trousers so manufactured, sold and 
transported by said respondents, as aforesaid, and 
so containing the said ‘Union Made’ labels, as 
aforesaid, are ‘Union-Made’ overalls or trousers; 
that is to say, overalls or trousers manufactured, 
produced or fabricated by workmen or artisans 
who are members of or affiliated with associations 
or organizations generally known, recognized and 
referred to as unions; when in truth and in fact 
said overalls and trousers so manufactured, sold 
and transported from state to state, in interstate 
commerce, as aforesaid, by said respondents, as 
aforesaid, are not ‘Union Made’ overalls or trous- 
ers as was and is represented and pretended by 
said respondents and represented and pretended 
by said brands or labels, but said overalls and 
trousers are ‘non-Union-Made;’ that is to say, 
that said overalls and trousers are manufactured 
and fabricated by workmen and artisans who are 
not members of nor affiliated with any association 
or organization generally known, recognized and 
referred to as a ‘Union,’ 

“That the use by respondents on their product 
of the said brands or labels containing the words 
‘Union Made’ has the tendency and capacity to 
mislead and deceive or does mislead and deceive 
a substantial part of the purchasing public who 
prefer merchandise or garments fabricated by 
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artisans or workmen who are members of or affili- 
ated with associations or organizations generally 
known, recognized and referred to as ‘unions,’ 
into the belief that said product is or was fabri- 
cated by artisans or workmen who are members 
of or affiliated with associations or organizations 
generally known, recognized and referred to as 
‘unions;’ that the use of the said false and mis- 
leading brand or label by respondents, containing 
the words ‘Union Made,’ has the further tendency 
and capacity to divert trade from truthfully 
marked goods. 

“That the above alleged acts and things done 
by respondents are all to the prejudice of the 
public, and of respondents’ competitors, and con- 
stitute unfair methods of competition in commerce 
within the intent and meaning of an Act of Con- 
gress approved September 26, 1914, entitled ‘An 
Act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to de- 
fine its powers and duties, and for other purposes,’ 

“Wherefore, the premises considered, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission now here issues this its 
complaint against said respondents.” 

A hearing on the complaint will be held Decem- 
ber 7 in the office of the commission in Wash- 
ington, 
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DAILY GROWS STRONGER. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

“In every city in which I have visited I have 
found the trade union movement alive and alert, 
working diligently for the advancement of the 
rights and interests of the workers and growing 
stronger every day.” 

Thus President Samuel Gompers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor summed up his lengthy 
tour following the Portland convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, upon his return 
to headquarters at Washington. 

President Gompers visited San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, 1 Paso, Kansas City and St. Louis after 
leaving Portland. From St. Louis he went 
straight to New York, where he attended the fare- 
well meeting addressed by David Lloyd George, 
having been a member of the committee under 
whose auspices the meeting was held. Prior to 
the meeting President Gompers had an interesting 
conference with Lloyd George. 

In each city visited conferences were held with 
men and women representative of the labor move- 
ment. In every case President Gompers impressed 
upon those with whom he conferred the pressing 
importance of a child labor amendment to the 
United States Constitution and in every case ac- 
tive support was pledged. “It is of the first im- 
portance that we protect the child life of our 
country,” said Mr. Gompers. 

“In El Paso,” said Mr. Gompers, “important 
conferences continuing through three days were 
held between a delegation representing the Mexi- 
can Federation of Labor, myself representing the 
American Federation of Labor, and the executive 
committee of the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor. There was a perfect accord between 
Mexican and American labor in every respect and 
the degree of understanding and co-operation was 
increased materially, 

“The conferences were satisfactory in every 
way. Among other things, the Mexican delega- 
tion assured us that the Mexican Federation of 
Labor would hold its next annual convention in 
Juarez, Mexico, at the time when the American 
Federation of Labor meets in El Paso. It was 
suggested that the Mexican convention be guests 
of the American Federation of Labor during the 
sessions one day and that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor delegates cross the river and be 
guests of the Mexican convention on another day. 
The suggestion found immediate favor. 

“Following the adjournment of these two great 
conventions the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor will convene in Mexico City. 

“The international accord and the spirit of our 
own movement in every city visited were inspir- 


ing. Our movement everywhere is moving for- 
ward to greater achievement. Organization work 
is being pushed forward with great energy and 
on every hand the organized workers are pre- 
paring for active and effective non-partisan par- 
ticipation in the coming political campaign. I 
am deeply gratified by what I have seen and I 
have every confidence in a constructive future.” 
> 
Here lies the body of Jim Lake, 
Tread softly all who pass; 
He thought his foot was on the brake, 
But it was on the gas. 


—Typo Graphic. 
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Practice what you preach. Consistently demand 
the union label on every purchase. 
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Where do you fit in this world of ours, 

With its hustle and bustle and work; 
Are you one of the throng that helps it along— 

Or are you with those who shirk? 

—Frank A. Collins, in Forbes Magazine. 
> ae 

Decent pay and reasonable hours in the indus- 
trial world did not came by chance. They came 
as the result of the efforts of the intelligent men 
and women who organized and thus equipped 
themselves to be real factors for progress and 
improvement for all those who earn their bread 
as wage workers. The individual worker has no 
chance whatever to produce good results unless 
he acts in concert with his fellows. It is absurd 
for any wage worker to stay outside the move- 
ment and claim that he is doing his duty toward 
his fellow workers. Such a thing is impossible in 
our complicated civilization, particularly in the 
industrial world. 

———@Q—_____ 


Judge Gary sees prosperity for steel. This 
seems to be the inference to be drawn from the 
United States Steel Corporation’s declaration of 
an unexpected extra dividend on its common 
stock, Yet it was only a few months ago that 
Judge Gary was dolefully intimating that ruin 
stared steel in the face if the eight-hour work- 
day was introduced in the industry. Evidently 
the Judge has changed his mind, as he wouldn’t 
sanction an extra dividend if he thought that the 
eight-hour day, now being established in the steel 
mills, was really menacing steel profits. True, 
the Judge showed a flash of his old pessimism 
regarding the eight-hour day when he told re- 
porters that probably the abolishing of the 12- 
hour day was responsible to some extent for a 
reduction of the Steel Corporation’s earnings in 
September. But that he was not seriously alarmed 
was shown by his full approval of the declaration 
of the extra dividend. Very likely it won’t be 
many months before the Judge begins to sing the 
praises of the eight-hour day. Forgotten will be 
his many years of opposition to the eight-hour 
day and his assertion that the shorter day 
wouldn’t work in the steel industry. The proba- 
bilities are that he’ll join in approving the eight- 
hour shift and will testify, as does the Post- 
Tribune of the steel town of Gary, Ind., that 
since the coming of the shorter day in Gary, 
“thousands of working men now have an oppor- 
tunity to get better acquainted with their families 
and to live normal lives.” 


What Does He Smoke? 


Every now and then we receive reports from the East to the effect that some 
advocate of the open shop from San Francisco has addressed a gathering of em- 
ployers and explained to them how employers in this city have made “San Francisco 
absolutely open shop” and that the unions here have been “overthrown.” The 
latest canard of this kind comes from Detroit. The Detroit News of Wednesday, 
November 7, 1923, carried the following story: 

“How the Industrial Association of San Francisco broke the power of organ- 
ized labor in that city and established trade schools in which apprentices to 17 
crafts were trained, was described to 150 members of the Detroit Associated Build- 
ing Employers at a luncheon Tuesday noon at the Elks Temple by J. F. Brady, 
president of the San Francisco Industrial Association. 

“Organized labor controlled the building trades in San Francisco for more 
than 50 years, Mr. Brady said, until 1921 when the unions were completely over- 
thrown by the Industrial Association, backed by public sentiment. A fund of 
$1,800,000 raised by public-spirited citizens, enabled the association to fight the 
unreasonable demands of the unions until today San Francisco is absolutely open 
shop, he added. 

“In order to supply capable workmen needed by the vast building program 
which faced San Francisco immediately following the war, trade schools were estab- 
lished, the speaker said, in which men were trained in one-tenth the time required 
under the old-time apprentice system.” 

There is not an accurate statement in the entire story published in the Detroit 
newspaper. About the nearest approach to the fact in any instance is in the amount 
of money the Industrial Association raised in 1921, and that is only about 60 per 
cent true. Some of the statements are without a particle of truth. ‘The statement 
that “today San Francisco is absolutely open shop” is too absurd to merit even 
passing attention, just as is the other assertion to the effect that “the Industrial 
Association of San Francisco broke the power of organized labor in that city.” 

On Labor Day last the unions of San Francisco gave a practical demonstra- 
tion of how badly they were broken by staging the greatest Labor Day parade in 
the history of the city. Those who witnessed the parade will be surprised to learn 
from this fellow Brady that the unions were broken and stripped of power by the 
Industrial Association in 1921. 

One of the great boasts of the open shoppers is that they destroyed the riggers 
and stevedores’ organization. Scott Riley, one of the oldest longshoremen on the 
Coast, carried the flag of the oldest union on the Pacific Coast in the parade, and 


back of him marched 900 men. The membership of the union is today more than’ 


2000. Yet if we will take the word of open shop speechmakers in the East the 
union is broken and out of existence. 

The printing trades are more powerful and more completely control the situ- 
ation in San Francisco than ever before in the history of the city. 

The culinary crafts never were in a stronger or more prosperous position than 
they are right now in San Francisco. 

The organizations in the transportation field are in better shape than ever 
before in their history. 

During the past two years the building trades unions have organized more 
men than at any other period except the time right after the city was destroyed by 
fire in 1906, when building trades mechanics were coming into the city by the 
thousands. 

The Industrial Association did establish schools and continued to experiment 
with them until the officers became thoroughly convinced that it was a useless 
expenditure of money because of the hopelessness of turning out mechanics in that 
way. 

It must be admitted that some of San Francisco’s traveling open shoppers are 
blessed with considerable imagination. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
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Hundreds of clerical employees will be idle this 
winter as a result of dismissals of war workers 
from government service, according to a survey 
made by the Federal Employment Service. The 
large number of employees recently discharged 
has aggravated the already serious situation for 
clerical workers, according to the survey. 


Are you demanding the union label on the ar- 
ticles you purchase, or are you allowing the clerk 
to sell you something that puts ammunition in 
the hands of the enemies of the trade union move- 
ment? If you take non-union goods you are 
helping the enemies of labor to fight against the 
things you stand for as a worker. 


The American Federation of Labor stands for 
the very best in American citizenship, the best 
ideals in politics, the best principles in commerce 
and the best conditioné in industry. Can any 
real American offer honest objection to such a 
program? We believe not. Then are the op- 
ponents of American trade unionism honest? 
We believe not. Then what are the motives that 
actuate them in their opposition to the principles 
of the American Federation of Labor? 
fishness and nothing else. Their greed moves 
them to oppose everything that tends to keep 
them in the line of fairness. 


It is sel- 


It is no trouble at all for some theorist who 
does not have to live at the wage he fixes to tell 
what rate the workingman ought to be paid and 
to set his standard of life for him. Theoretically 
a man ought to be able to live on a few dollars 
a day, but the fact is it cannot be done. He 
might be able to exist on a smaller amount, but 
the workingman wants more than that. He wants 
to live and he knows he is entitled to at least 
that much out of the things he produces, though 
he does not always succeed in getting it. Very 
frequently he does not even receive enough to 
exist on standard higher than that of the dumb 
animals. He is not now and never will be satis- 
fied until he is given exact justice in the industrial 
world. And he never should be satisfied with 
anything short of justice, 


Labor never has an easy time getting beneficial 
legislation, and, of course, practically all the help- 
ful legislation comes from the efforts of organized 


labor. After the laws are on the statute books 
a strong fight must invariably be made to prevent 
repeal or amendment, and organized labor must 
make that fight. If amendment or repeal are pre- 
vented then a fight must be made in the courts 
to prevent overthrow of the law by court decision, 
and again, the fight must be made by the organ- 
ized workers to a very great extent. The organ- 
ized labor movement, however, is a fighting ma- 
chine and will never grow tired of fighting for 
the the rights and interests of the toilers, even 
those who have not sense enough to get into the 
movement and help in the battle to protect them- 
selves. The legality of the employment agency 
laws passed at the last session of the Legislature 
are now before the California Supreme Court 
and decision will most likely be rendered before 
the first of next month as to the right of the State 
to regulate the fees of such agencies under the 
police power. 
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The Sunday School teacher asked the small boy, 
“Tommy, what must you do to save your soul?” 

Tommy stuttered and stammered. He did not 
know. Then a little neighbor whispered to him: 
“Worship—” 

Tommy then said: 
I must wash it.” 


“Oh, yes. To save my soul 


A colored revival was in full blast and one old 
fellow was exhorting the people to contribute 
generously. 

“Look what de Lawd’s done fo’ you all, 
bredren!” he shouted. “Give Him a portion of 
all you has. Give Him a tenth. A tenth belongs 
to de Lawd!” 

“Amen!” yelled a perspiring member of the 
congregation, overcome by emotion. “Glory to 
de Lawd! Give Him mo’. Give Him a twen- 
tieth!”—Selected. 


“Pass?” asked the sentry. 

“Countersign?” 

“Countersign! 
countersign.” 

“Well, you can’t leave camp without the coun- 
tersign.” 

Rastus thought it over and his grievances 
mounted high within him. The time had come 
for action. With a swift motion he produced a 
razor from his puttee and flourished it open under 
the sentry’s nose: “Lissen, Mistuh Sentry, Ah 
don’ want to staht no trouble, but—Ah got a 
mother in heaven, a father in hell, and a gal in 
this yeah town, and Ah’m shuah gwine to see 
one of dem tonight!” 


Don’ know nuthin’ ’bout no 


Grace—Oh! 
mama! 

Freddy—Wouldn’t you rather have some jam?— 
Delineator, 


Stealing jam! I’m going to tell 


“Did any of your family ever make a brilliant 
marriage?” 


“Only my wife.’—Boston Evening Transcript. 


“Why do people cry at weddings?” 

“Well, I imagine those who have been married 
themselves start it, and the others join in.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


“There’s a man outside, sir, that wants to see 
you about a bill you owe him. He wouldn’t give 
his name.” 

“What does he look like?” 

“Well, he looks like you'd better pay it.”’—Life. 


Shop Foreman—You ain’t one of them blokes 
wot drops their tools and scoots as soon as knock- 
off blows, are you? 

Lily White—Not me. ~Why, I often have to 
wait five minutes after I put me tools away before 
the whistle goes——The Sydney Bulletin. 


A speaker at a minister’s meeting in Boston 
told the story of a negro clergyman who so pes- 
tered his bishop with appeals for help that it be- 
came necessary to tell him that he must not send 
any more appeals. His next communication was 
as follows: 

“This is not an appeal. 
no pants.”—Houston. 


It is a report. I have 


A chap was arrested for assault and battery and 
brought up before the judge. 

Judge (to prisoner)—What is your name, your 
occupation and what are you charged with? 

Prisoner—My name is Sparks, I am an elec- 
trician, and I am charged with battery. 

Judge—Officer, put this guy in a dry cell—The 
Inland Merchant. 


CHALLENGE. 


Better the steel snapped short asunder 
In the ringing shock of a battle thrust, 
Than a weapon cobwebbed over and under 
And pitted deep with rust! 


Better the tall tree, burnt and riven 
By the lightning’s stroke on the high hill’s 
crown, 
Than dead limbs stark on a scornful heaven, 
As the slow rot gnaws them down. 


Better to fail in a last mad rally 
And fall with the goal almost in sight, 
Than drowse at peace in a tight-walled valley 
With never the grit to fight. 


Play to the end—and a fig for the guerdon! 
Grin at defeat—and a shrug for shame! 
But pity the shirker who dodges the burden 
And shrinks from the heat of the game! 
—Ted Olson, in Forbes Magazine. 
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“FREE” MEN ACCEPT GAINS. 

In the current issue of the Journeyman Barber, 
James C. Shannessy, general president of the 
Journeymen Barbers’ International Union, scores 
those wrokers who stay outside their trade union, 
while accepting union wages and working condi- 
tions. 

“The man who insists that he will not join a 


_labor union because he wants to work where, 


when, as long and for what he will, is a four- 
flusher,” said the barbers’ executive. 

“Where can a man be found who can do it? 
A man who is compelled to earn his living by 
work must accept work when and where and on 
such terms as he can secure it. His boasted inde- 
pendence is mere bunk. Organized with his fel- 
low workmen, he would have an opportunity to 
have a say regarding his own labor; but alone, 
he is a peon and as helpless as a ship on the 
ocean without a rudder. 

“Scores of men outside the labor movement 
continue to kid themselves with this idea of per- 
sonal independence which they believe they would 
lose if they joined the union. The unscrupulous 
employer urges the idea upon them and the poor 
boobs continue to fall for it.” 
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DOOLING’S DECISION. 


Editor Labor Clarion—Judge Dooling’s de- 
cision in the American Plan (so-called) fight es- 
tablished the fact that the Sherman anti-trust 
law was being violated and an injunction would 
lay against them from the use of the permit sys- 
tem or any other conditions that prevented the 
free movement of any material produced outside 
of this State, and reserved the right to add to 
his decision the dissolving of their organization 
if a showing is made to him that they are not 
strictly complying with this order. , 

There are few, if any, buildings here that do not 
use some materials produced in other states and 
any permit that holds back that material from 
free movement will be a violation of the injunc- 
tion and subject to contempt of court. 

It is a complete victory for labor, provided the 
union men are vigilant on the job and establish 
confidence in one another, co-operation and fra- 
ternity. 

TT, E-ZANT; 
Carpenters No, 483. 
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She—Oh, I wish the Lord had made me a man! 
He (bashfully)—He did. I am the man —Punch 
Bowl. 
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| TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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During the last week No. 21 was called upon 
to part with one of the best known and most 
popular members of its foreign language printers 
when Louis J. Abrate was called from our midst. 
Louis J. Abrate was born in Italy and emigrated 
to America at an early age, and died at his home 
in Healdsburg, Cal., November 7, 1923, being 47 
years 3 months and 27 days of age at time of 
death, which was caused by acute cardiac dilation 
and pneumonia. The funeral services were held in 
Healdsburg Saturday, November 10, under aus- 
pices of the Healdsburg Lodge Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, after which the remains were conveyed 
to Mt. Olivet crematory in San Mateo County 
for cremation. Mr. Abrate left to mourn his 
passing his widow, Mrs. Colombe Abrate, and 
one daughter, Mrs. Juliette Faletti, and one son, 
Carlo Abrate. Mr. Abrate had been a member 
of No. 21 for many years, and up to two and one- 
half years ago had been employed on L’Italia 
Daily News. Two and one-half years ago he gave 
up his position in this city and removed to 
Healdsburg where he entered the hotel business, 
which he disposed of a few months ago, and had 
retired from active work. The family of Mr. 
Abrate has the sympathy of their large number 
of friends in their hour of sorrow. 

Springfield, Ohio, Typographical Union No. 
117 has sent out notices to local unions calling 
attention of the members to the fact that The 
Crowell Publishing Co., publishers of the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, The American Maga- 
zine, Farm and Fireside and the Mentor, have 
locked out their union printers and adopted the 
open shop plan of operation. 

Lucius A. Maginnis has again moved his lino- 
type composition plant to Clay street, and is now 
located at 346 Clay. ‘Mac,’ as he is commonly 
called, once before was located in Clay street, 
and has found it to his best interests to again 
return to his old haunts. 

B. G. F: Hill, Pacific Coast Merchant chapel, 
received notice last Saturday, that Justin H. 
White, for many years employed in offices in 
San Francisco, but who left here last spring, and 
has lately been in attendance on his brother, 
Charles S. White, in Phoenix, Ariz., had passed 
away. Justin White had suffered for many years 
with chronic stomach trouble and had undergone 
an operation in Phoenix from which he never 
recovered. The body was taken to the family 
home in Baker, Oregon, for burial. Justin had 
just lately removed his brother from the Home at 
Colorado Springs to Phoenix where it was hoped 
the lower altitude would be beneficial to his weak- 
ened condition. Mr. White had a host of friends 
in San Francisco who will be shocked to hear of 
his untimely passing. 

Sunday, November 18, is the regular meeting 
day of No. 21. It is hoped that as many members 
as can will attend the meeting. 

The annual meeting of the San Francisco Bay 
Cities Club of Printing House Craftsmen was held 
Monday everling, November 5th, at the Commer- 
cial Club. Frank Kristan, of the Hoffschneider 
Electrotyping Co., addressed the club, giving a 
detailed and exhaustive review of the many oper- 
ations involved in a successful working of the 
Clayborne Process—a method that may be des- 
tined to revolutionize make-ready and printing 
generally. Ben Fitzner, wax engraver, gave a 
brief talk on his art, and samples of the work 
were distributed tothe membership. The following 
officers were elected to serve for the coming year: 
Haywood H. Hunt, a nationally known typog- 
rapher, was elected president by an unanimous 
vote; Frank Guinee was honored with a vice- 
presidency; Clifford B. Marker, a member of 
Oakland Union, was chosen to act as secretary; 
the board of governors (one from each craft) are: 
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Wm. H. Wilkie, engraver; Hartley E. Jackson, 
printer; T. J. O’Leary, bookbinder; Thomas 
Henry Beatty, pressman; Frank Kristan, electro- 
typer. It is the desire of the incoming officers to 
assist in every way the craftsmen of the future, 
the apprentice of today. The slogan of the 
Craftsmen, “Share your knowledge,” is meant 
particularly for the apprentice—and they are 
urged to affiliate with the organization, to come 
to the meetings, to take advantage of the educa- 
tional courses oftered by the local club—all with- 
out cost. 

At a meeting last Tuesday of the Chronicle 
Chapel Mutual Benefit Society, called to con- 
sider the report of a committee appointed to revise 
the constitution, the committee, consisting of J 
H. Harriman, C. A. Houck and Allan Hauser, 
submitted a revised constitution which was 
adopted with but few changes. F. D. Blanchard 
made a vigorous plea for a more humane policy 
regarding benefits, while C. C. Dye contended 
the committee should be supported. A com- 
promise offered by F. L. De Jarnatt and amended 
by Carroll B. Crawford, was finally adopted. 
Messrs. Harriman, Houck and Hauser worked 
hard and conscientiously whipping the new con- 
stitution into shape and are deserving of the 
thanks of the membership. 

A mishap occurred to H. O. Wolcott last week. 
For at least a half hour the make-up men smelled 
smoke and several remarked about it. Not until 
H. O. clapped his digits to the rear and emptied 
a hip pocket which immediately burst into flame, 
was the origin of the smoke smell located. Mr. 
Wolcott says he doesn’t mind a conflagration but 
he does object to aspersions cast upon his cigar, 


_ which inoffensive weed got all the blame for the 


odor. 

Monday, November 12, was a red letter day for 
C. C. Dye. He reached the half century mark 
and having safely negotiated the Rubicon he is 
headed, and nothing less will content him, for the 
100 goal. Mr. Dye says his moniker has no 
significance, that he is very much alive and hopes 
to remain so. 

John Long, formerly a hand man on the Chron- 
icle but who resigned some months ago to accept 
a situation in San Diego, is visiting friends and 
relatives here. His future home is rather un- 
certain as he hasn’t made up his mind in which 
direction to head. 


r 
GOOD 
JEWELRY 
SINCE 
1896 


and square dealing. 
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Dr. H. M. Grimwood, son of Operator A. J. 
Grimwood and an instructor at Affiliated Col- 
leges, accompanied by his mother visited the 
Plaza Theatre one evening last week. They 
parked their Chandler in front of the playhouse, 
but were disagreeably surprised to find it gone 
after the play was over. The machine was found 
by the police a few days later it having been 
abandoned by the thieves on Polk street. 

A late train last Saturday ‘carried as a passen- 
ger R. M. Dollar on his way to San Diego and 
other southern points for a pleasure and recuper- 
ating jaunt. He will be away a fortnight or more. 

The Chronicle’s veteran operator, J. C. Collins, 
whose priority dates from 1884, decided to pass 
Thanksgiving in Los Angeles, so he departed 
Tuesday for the southern town. 

Henry Coxon is deriving considerable satisfac- 
tion from the fact that his wife, after a week in 
hospital, has improved in health to such an extent 
she was able to go home a few days ago. 

Several months has Orrie Treat’s wife been 
confined to a hospital bed, but recently she has 


SAVE MONEY 


by making all 
your purchases in 
stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 


Mission St. Merchants Assn. 


For 26 years we have :naintained a reputation for integrity 


JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS 
OPTICIANS 


715 Market St., bet. 3rd and 4th, 
San Francisco 


All Jewelry and watch repalring guaranteed 


Tue San Francisco Savings ano Loan Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10th, 1868. 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks. 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


Member Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
JUNE 30th, 1923 


Capital Actually Paid Up 


Reserve and Contingent Funds 


Employees’ Pension Fund 


$86,255,685.28 
82,455,685.28 
1,000 ,000.00 
2,800,000.00 
414,917.52 


Mission and 21st Streets 
Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter (414) 
per cent per annum was declared, Interest compound: 
QUARTERLY instead of Semi-Annually as heretofore. 
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so consistently advanced toward norma! health 
that last Saturday, after being home a few days, 
she was able to go shopping alone down town. 

O. K. Swiggett was compelled to lay off a few 
days last week owing to the sickness of Mrs. 
Swiggett. He reports her as regaining rapidly 
and will soon be able to leave the sick room. 

————————@-_____—_- 
WHY “THE INTERESTS” LOVE CAUCUSES 

By J. M. Baer, The Congressman-Cartoonist. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

The word caucus was derived from the word 
“calkers”—men who drive oakum into seams of 
vessels. A caucus is a secret meeting of a politi- 
cal party to tighten up the ship of state and keep 
certain insurgent members from voting independ- 
ently. 

A wheel-horse of the Old Guard once said: “If 
a political party does not hold a caucus and bind 
all the members of that party to the majority 
vote of that caucus, then there can be no party.” 

There are several dangers in the party caucus. 
One is that the meetings are absolutely secret and 
all members are honor bound not to tell on the 
outside what goes on “on the inside.” 

The other is that when a majority of a political 
party in a caucus can bind all the members of 
the party to vote with them on a certain measure, 
a minority of the legislative body would often 
have the power to pass pernicious legislation. 
We would cease to have majority rule. 

In order to obtain party solidarity the leaders 
of both of our political parties have tried to bind 
legislative representatives to measures by a caucus. 
At the present time the privileged interests have 
control of the leaders of both parties and con- 
sequently, if independents bind themselves in this 
way, Big Business can get through Congress or 
a State Legislature any measure that it desires. 
It is a soviet idea applied to republican’ form of 
government and Wall Street owns the soviet. 

Urge your representatives in both 
national 


state and 
legislative branches—not to be bound 
by caucuses and you will break up the geratest 
weapon in the hands of the ‘“Capital-conscious” 
interests of this country. Also urge them to hold 
“caucuses” open to the newspaper men and the 
public and you will strike a knockout blow at 
“invisible” government. 


> 
CALIFORNIA SAFETY NEWS. 


The October issue of the California Safety 
News, published by the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission, contains a number of articles of general 
interest. 

First-aid contests in California and Utah are 
described in an article entitled “Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, International and California 
Industrial First-Aid Contests.” The contest held 
at Sacramento on September 3d created much in- 
terest as local teams only participated. The de- 
monstrations of first-aid methods were excellent. 
Teams representing the following industries com- 
peted: Empire Mines (Grass Valley), Engels 
Copper Mining Company (Englemine), Fresno 
Fire Department, Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany (two teams), Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company (two teams), Riverside Portland 
Cement Company, San Francisco Police Depart- 
ment, and Standard Oil Company (Bakersfield 
district). Prizes were won by the following 
teams: Standard Oil Company, first prize; Fresno 
Fire Department, second prize; Empire Mines, 
third; and Pacific Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany (Sacramento district), fourth. 

“Organized Safety Work” on the editorial page 
contains a reference to the organized safety work 
of the United States Steel Corporation which is 
of special interest. 

Other articles deal with “Causes of Electrical 
Fires,” “Stock Taking of Safety Work in Ship- 
yards,” “Safety Information for Young and Old,” 
“The Care and Use of Elevators,” “Safety Scaf- 
fold for Painters,’ “A Peculiar Boiler Failure.” 


AMERICAN UNIONS LEAD THE WORLD. 

In discussing the American Federation of La- 
bor’s position on industrial democracy, the New 
York Leader (new name for the New York Call) 
says: 

“No longer is the American Federation of La- 
bor—at least on paper—solely concerned in its 
immediate battles; no longer is its slogan pri- 
marily this: ‘A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
word.’ ” 

Note the sneer: “At least on paper.’ The 
Leader thus lets it be known that it is against 
any position the American Federation of Labor 
may take on industrial democracy. 

Also note that the Leader revamps the old 
libel, circulated for years by revolutionists, that 
the Ameircan Federation of Labor slogan is, “A 
fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay.” 

In short, the New York Call has changed its 
name, but not its policy or purpose. 

From its first session in 1881, when one of its 
first resolutions was the abolition of child labor, 
to its last convention in Portland, the American 
Federation of Labor has always acted on matters 
of interest to the welfare of all the people. 

This is acknowledged by every opponent who 
fights with some regard of fairness. 

The trade union movement has a record that 
includes more than “immediate battles.” But 
even were the contrary true, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s success with these battles 
would in itself place it far in the lead of every 
other trade union in the world. 

Deep down in his heart the revolutionist is not 
interested in “immediate battles.” To him wages, 
shorter hours and good working conditions post- 
pone the revolution that he sees just around the 
corner. He knows that workers who have com- 
forts of life will not build street barricades nor 
be interested in those who would make a god of 
the state. 

That is why the revolutionist hates the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; why he twists and 
warps and misinterprets everything the American 
Federation of Labor does; why he can see no 
merit in the trade union movement 
him to panhandle and harangue. 


except for 


Occasionally the revolutionist professes to be- 
lieve in organized labor, 
revolutionary tactics. It gives him a standing 
among wage workers. It helps his business. 
That was the policy of the one who was expelled 
from the Portland convention. 

While the. New York Leader sneers at the 
American Federation of Labor because it is “con- 
cerned in its immediate battles,’ one of Great 
Britain’s leading trade unionists told the Portland 
convention of the American Federation of Labor 
that the American trade union movement's fight 
for living standards will be copied by old world 
trade unionists. 


That’s supposed to be 


The speaker was Frank Hodges, secretary of 
the Coal Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 
and one of the fraternal delegates from the British 
Trade Union Congress. He said, in part: 

“T would like to give expression to one con- 
clusion I have arrived at since I have been here, 
and that is that you have taught the world in 
America how to maintain the purchasing power 
of the workers and, therefore, you have main- 
tained a standard of living in America for the 
workers of America higher than the standard of 
living in any civilized country. 

“It is so obvious to us when we come to Amer- 
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ica, it is so clear in our minds as to how you 
have succeeded in doing it that we take our les- 
sons back to the old world to emulate your splen- 
did example. 


“Since the war we have lost wages in Great 
Britain to the tune of hundreds of millions of 
pounds per annum merely because it was the 
accepted philosophy that the only way to a re- 
covery in trade, the only way to re-establish our- 
selves in the markets of the world was to decrease 
the cost of production down to the minimum 
point, and particularly through wages. 

“Although we are a great exporting nation, 
the highest percentage of our products are con- 
sumed at home, and as long as we are consuming 
a majority of our products at home, it is clear 
that if we have low wages in order to sell a 
minority of our products abroad, the general 
standard of living of all must fall. 

“The standard of living in,Great Britain today 
is a thing of which we are heartily ashamed.” 

The above approval of American trade union- 
ism will be ignored by revolutionists who noisily 
proclaim the merits of European unionism. 

—> 


“Do you have to see a doctor before you get 
booze in this town?” 


“No, afterwards.’—Harvard Lampoon. 
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OUR NEW BRANCH OPENS DECEMBER 322 


To better serve our customers and friends, we 
are opening a complete Branch Bank at Montgom- 
ery and Bush Streets, in the Mills Building. This 
new Branch opens on December 3rd, and we will 
be prepared to render a complete banking service 
—both Savings and Commercial. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of November 9, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent George S. Hollis. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—From Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, thanking Council for its expressions of 
good-will, From Mayor Rolph, thanking Council 
for its expressions of sympathy and good wishes 
for the speedy recovery of his son. From Retail 
Delivery Drivers’ Union, enclosing copy of de- 
cision rendered by the committee suggested by 
the Retail Merchants’ Association, granting their 
request for an increase of 50 cents a day in their 
wage scale; also thanking the Council and Secre- 
tary O’Connell for the valuable assistance ren- 
dered. From the Sharlin Furniture Co., stating 
they had cancelled their contract with the Con- 
tinental Furniture Company which is unfair to 
the Upholsterers’ Union. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From the 
Theatrical Federation, stating that the New Cali- 
fornia Janitorial Company and the American 
Building Maintenance Company have been placed 
on its unfair list and requesting the Council’s 
indorsement of same. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
Resolutions introduced by Delegate Ferguson 
(Trackmen), commending Judge Dooling, United 
States Court, for his unbiased interpretation of 
the Federal anti-trust act in behalf of building 
trades unions. 

Reports of Unions—Casket Workers—Have is- 
sued labels to the Oakland Casket Company. 
Retail Shoe Clerks—The firm of Feltman & 
Curme, 979 Market street, is unfair; they are at- 
tempting to break down the conditions established 
by union down town. Waiters No. 30—Will de- 
mand union-made caskets at burial. Milk Drivers 
—Have been successful in obtaining increase of 
$17.50 per month from milk distributors in San 
Francisco. 

Label Section—Requested a further demand for 
the union label, card and button when making 
purchases. 

Report of Organizing Committee—Reported 
that a second meeting of Poultry Dressers was 
held and 49 new members signed the roll. Report 
filed. 

Report of Directors of Labor Clarion—A very 
splendid financial report was read and ordered 
filed. With reference to the communication from 
the Molders’ Union relating to the unfair list, we 
desire to report that the request of the Molders’ 
Union has been complied with. Moved that the 
report be adopted; carried. 

Report of Delegate to the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor—Delegate Theo- 
dore Johnson submitted a very interesting report 
of the convention held in Portland; a second part 
of which will be read next Friday evening. 

Receipts—$174.70. Expenses—$171.00. 

Council adjourned at 10 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label, card and button when 
making purchases. 

—_—_&____—_ 


LABEL SECTION. 
Minutes of Meeting of November 7, 1923. 

The regular meeting of the Label Section of the 
S. F. Labor Council was called to order at 8:15 
by President F. E. Lively in Mechanics’ Hall, 
Labor Temple. 

Roll was called and the absentees were: A. 
Vurek and J. P. Griffin. 

Minutes of previous meeting were approved as 
read. 


Credentials received from the Upholsterers and 
the Barbers. Moved and carried that the creden- 
tials be received and the delegates seated. 

Communications were read, and filed for future 
reference. From the Union Label Collar Co., 139 
Hamilton street, Albany, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen—We were obliged to lay off our 
girls for an indefinite period due to the lack of 
demand for Bell brand collars bearing the union 
label, and exceedingly regret this instance. 

At the present time we have in stock a grade 
of semi-soft collars which really should sell for 
35c each, our wholesale price is so low they can 
be sold for 25c, and feel confident if you will give 
them a trial they will prove their worth and war 
rant a continuation of your patronage. We im- 
plore of you to please request your delegates to 
pass the word back to their respective members 
that they can buy Bell brand semi-soft collars 
bearing the union label, of first quality, without 
penalizing themselves for same. 

In conjunction with the above semi-soft collar 
line we make a very good variety of laundered 
collars, including the very latest of shapes, and 
would also be glad to serve you with some if you 
are in the market for same. 

Early in the spring we got out a semi-soft col- 
lar line which proved to be altogether too light 
in weight and after realizing the same, we imme- 
diately got out the above, a better grade, namely, 
the Ontario, Oceana, Vermont and Newark which 
are of the highest of quality and sincerely hope 
you will take advantage of this opportunity. 

We sincerely hope you will take early action 
on this matter so we can give the girls some en- 
couragement as to when they might be able to 
go to work and not let them become discouraged. 

Thanking you in anticipation of your co-opera- 
tion in this matter, we remain, very truly yours, 

The Union Label Collar Co. 

The Label Section has made arrangements with 
the Bell Brand Collar Co. to take orders for col- 
lars and will be ready for same in about two 
weeks. 

Being 
journed. 

Demand union 
things you buy. 

WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
-——————_&—_—__— 


STREET CAR SITUATION. 

The street car transportation situation has been 
crying for attention and correction for many 
years. All movements to make San Francisco 
the biggest, the most attractive, the most desira- 
ble city on the Pacific Coast, must fall behind 
their complete fulfillment awaiting the satisfac- 
tory settlement of this fundamental requirement. 
The future of San Francisco depends largely on 
that which is done in the next few years. It is 
not the past that counts; it is the future. But the 
future depends entirely on the work of the pres- 
ent. It is not what may occur twenty years hence 
that interests the active men of today; it is the 
immediate future that interests them. In two 
decades many of the now active men of the city 
will have passed away. Thus, now is the time 
to settle the vexatious street transportation ques- 
tion, and the longer solution of the problem is 
delayed the more imposing and expensive will it 
become. 


no further business, meeting was ad- 


label, card and button on all 


Adequate street car transportation in San Fran- 
cisco is imperative. The lack of it stifles the 
growth of the city, increasing constantly the con- 
gestion in the most easily accessible areas and 
minimizes the healthfulness of living conditions. 
It directly concerns the man who toils between 
certain fixed hours, whose children run about 
the streets, whose families recreate their energies 
in the city’s parks and who suffers the incon- 
veniences which congestion promotes. 

Congestion in San Francisco is ever increasing. 
Soon, if not now, it will be a menace. The 


municipal lines cannot be extended adequately as 
thereby would duplication be enhanced, neither 
can the privately owned lines be extended under 
present charter conditions. But the imperative 
need exists, as poor street transportation facilities 
retard municipal growth. What is the use of 
expending millions of dollars on advertising San 
Francisco if congestion and inadequate trans- 
portation drive men away? The remedy is to be 
found in unifying the street railway systems under 
the city’s ownership. 

2 

UNIONISM PAYS. 

Cooks and waiters in Morgantown, W. Va., or- 
ganized and immediately their wages were in- 
creased and hours reduced. Prior to organiza- 
tion, females were working 9 and 10 hours a day, 
and males 10 and 12 hours. The new agreement 
provides for an eight-hour day. Formerly wages 
were as low as $12 a week. Now they are $14. 
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Oakland Los Angeles 
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BY THE WAY. 


_ The Nation, perhaps the best bolshevik weekly 
published in the United States, devotes some half 
of its November 7 issue to glorification of soviet- 
land, 

Max Eastman, New York r-r-evolutionary poet 
and tea table raconteur, piffles ad lib. about the 
luxury of a “special diplomatic wagon” on a Rus- 
sian railroad, a relative of Karl Marx gurgles 
about the “new Russian women,” conversing via 
the typewriter with one who has a house con- 
taining all of two rooms in which to house a 
family of six; and others gabble on about various 
other joys in miapendeusly wonderful Russia. 

Sidney Hillman recounts the success of his 
clothing venture, the soviet government having 
just come through with a dividend, as predicted 
some weeks ago by this newspaper, another 
writer chants about the “era of revival,” and the 
editor himself joins in with a bit of editorial 
laudation. 


Nature surely is wonderful. Frequently nature 
does her best work in the creation of editors and 
blurb writers. 


The Nation finds it convenient to overlook 
the fundamental facts about Russia, its utter de- 
nial of human freedom, its ruthless crushing of 
everything that makes for liberty and justice. 
Clever? No, just despicable! 

* oe * 


A Senate committee has just been raking the 
Teapot Dome scandal over the coals. 

Teapot Dome was first brought to general pub- 
lic attention by the labor press of the United 
States with the assistance of the International 
Labor News Service, which is owned by the labor 
press. 


This issue, brought forward by the labor press, 
was then found important enough to warrant a 
Senate investigation. 

The daily press, which never got very excited 
about the question, didn’t do itself especially 
proud in reporting the investigation. 

For that matter, the investigators didn’t do 
themselves any too proud, either. If there were 
reasons for that, it is to be hoped they will be 
discovered. 

Anyhow, Harry Sinclair still has Teapot Dome, 
his treasury still prospers and Standard Oil still 
sits in on the divvy. 

If you can get a nice kind government to give 
you the richest oil deposit in the country it cer- 
tainly does help to make life look rosy; and no 
doubt Mr, Sinclair is having a delightful time and 
everything. 

Gwe SK 


United States Steel keeps on making more 
money than ever. An extra dividend has just 
been declared. “In spite of the eight-hour day,” 
say the newspapers. 

In spite of no such thing; 
such thing. 

The Steel Trust has not inaugurated the cight- 
hour day, and don’t be fooled about it. 

Numbers of workers have been given the eight- 
hour day, but only a beginning has been made. 

The Steel Trust will move only as fast as it 
is driven. 

It saw the pressure of organized labor and the 
pressure of public sentiment looming up in for- 
midable fashion. It threw out a smoke screen to 
quiet this evidence of hostility. 

Steel’s first consideration always is the pro- 
tection of its profits. Its extra dividend is good 
proof of its success. 

The American Federation of Labor’s campaign 
of organization moves steadily on among steel 
workers. This is the one thing that will finally 
bring the eight-hour day to all steel workers, 

nt eer 


because there is no 


The Federal Trade Commission deserves three 
cheers from organized labor for camping on the 


trail of manufacturers who make misleading use 
of the union label. 

The commission has just issued a complaint 
against three Philadelphia clothing manufacturers 
for using the union label on their products, despite 
the fact that they do not employ union workers. 
Such use of the union label, the commission says, 
has a tendency to mislead and déceive the pur- 
chasing public and results in unfair advantage 
over competitors. Which is putting it very mildly. 

Organized labor will watch with interest the 
commission’s action against the accused manu- 
facturers, who are to be given a hearing in De- 
cember. That union men and women will “root” 
for the commission in its campaign against 
fraudulent use of the union label goes without 
saying. ; 

Se eee 
POLITICAL ACTION! 

Politics booming on every hand. 

Candidates out fixing fences. 

Party organizations hunting campaign material. 

Labor’s got to be on the job; the early days are 
the days that count. 

The American Federation of Labor convention 
directed that the national non-partisan political 
campaign policy be continued, stronger than ever. 

That means organization everywhere; in your 
community, as well as in every other community. 

Let no grass grow under your feet; let no 
weeds clutter up your corner, 

Labor’s victories in the last campaign were tre- 
mendous and inspiring. 

Labor’s victories in the next campaign must 
be more sweeping, more complete. 

Friends of labor, true and earnest, 
elected. 

Enemies, faithless ones, must be defeated. 

You can’t blame anybody for the results, unless 
you get busy and do your share from now on! 
- > 
LABOR MUST BUILD FOR ITS LIFE. 
By Chester M. Wright, 

Editor, International Labor News Service. 
No. 7. 

American labor must plan. 

Of all human units of thought and need, it 
pulses most with the instinct to protect the race. 
It fights most clearly for life. 

Labor vibrates today with the all but over- 
powering demand and urge for something funda- 
mentally new in manner of life, in comprehension 
of life. In the mind of labor is the impulse to 
crash through into a world that is different from 
the world of today. This impulse is tempered by 
traditional caution. It thus becomes a steady, 
irresistible urge. It will not be denied. Some- 
thing is going to happen. 

Unless labor plans intelligently, soundly, con- 
sciously, practically, it will have less to say about 
what happens than it wants to say. Beraking 
down traditions and in an established 
world is one thing. Breaking out paths in a new 
world is another thing. We have about done 
with changing the furniture around in the old 
place. We have just about finished the job of 
knocking the villian down stairs in the world 
that is. 


must be 


barriers 


Moreover, while the process of knocking down 
one peg after another was good in breaking the 
way up to this point, it is a scientific fact that 
pegs cannot be set up by knocking them down, 
and the job of tomorrow will be the job of setting 
up pegs. 

This is not a forecast of a completely regener- 
ated world, or of a violent cataclysm. We still 
have in the world remnants of three or four pre- 
vious social orders, feudalism, barbarism, sav- 
agery. But the forefront of intelligent human 
progress is about to thrust itself into the next 
stage of human development, wherein the hope- 
ful, longing souls see glory, happiness, freedom— 
perhaps more than will be found upon arrival. 


BEWARE ANTI-STRIKE LAWS! 

By J. M. Baer, The Congressman-Cartoonist. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Look out for more anti-strike laws in the com- 
ing Congress. Anti-strike laws are just another 
form of slavery. Such legislation is a method of 
forcing men to work against their will. 

The Constitution says that no “involuntary 
servitude” shall exist in the United States but 
U. S. Senator Cummins of Iowa, the railroads’ 
expert in Congress and father of the infamous 
Cummins-Esch law, announces that he is going 
to introduce an amendment in the next Congress 
giving the power to the Railroad Labor Board 
to enforce its decisions. 

Enforce them against whom? 

Against workers, of course—the courts or Rail- 
road Labor Board have never put any force be- 
hind their decisions against capital. 

While this proposed legislation affects only 
railroad workers it will establish a dangerous 
precedent which will be applied to all workers. 

It is the plan of the privileged interests—the 
“open shoppers”—to firmly weld legal shackles 
on the hands of the worker. 

Do not let them do it. Write your Senator and 
Congressman and make him go on record for or 
against this un-American and unconstitutional 
legislation. Now is the time to act. If your 
member of Congress is for such laws, defeat him 
in 1924, 

The Czar and the Kaiser, the Hapsburgs and 
the Bourbons never were so bold as the open 
shop autocrats of today. 

Wake up, Workers! Fight for your rights as 
free men or you will lose them. Serve notice on 
the present Congress now that you are “on the 
job.” 2 

Two youngsters opened lemonade stands in the 
same block. An elderly man, passing the first 
stand, noticed the price was two cents. At the 
second stand the price was five cents. Approach- 
ing the lad who asked a nickel for his drink, the 
man said: 

“Young man, how can you expect to sell your 
lemonade at five cents when you have a com- 
petitor offering the finest lemonade I ever drank, 
at two cents?” 


“Well, mister,” 
ship. 


said the boy, “we're in partner- 
The cat fell in his bowl about an hour ago, 
and we decided we'd get rid of his lemonade 
quick, before the news spreads too far.” 

There always is a reason for 
Grocers’ Magazine. 


low prices.— 
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MISSION PRODUCTS CO. 


FOR HOME BEVERAGE SUPPLIES 
FRANK A. STENZ, Sales Manager 


3000 Mission St. SAN FRANCISCO 
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TRIBUNE JOINS UNION CHORUS. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Fierce opposition and denunciation met the 
American Federation of Labor when it first de- 
clared that high wages are better than cheap labor 
—better for the workers, better for the employers, 
better for the nation. 

Through the years organized labor has stood 
by its guns, insisting that high wages promote 
prosperity by maintaining and increasing the con- 
suming power of the masses. Labor has gradu- 
ally seen public opinion swing to its stand, until 
now there are few organizations or individuals 
who have the foolishness openly to advocate low 
wages. Sentiment in favor of high wages has 
been growing through the years but its growth in 
recent months has been especially rapid, business 
man after busines man and financial institution 
after financial institution indorsing the stand of 
organized labor by pointing out how high wages 
keep the wheels of industry turning at full speed. 

There are still, however, occasional individuals 
who can’t get away from the law wage fallacy. 
This is recognized by the Chicago Tribune, which 
has been publishing a series of full page adver- 
tisements, in which it makes the emphatic declara- 
tion that “high wages are better than cheap la- 
bor.” The slogan is reiterated in every adver- 
tisement but is given special emphasis in one 
of the series by displaying it in large type over 
the top of the page. The Tribune’s attitude is all 
the more significant, inasmuch as it has never 
been noted for its friendliness to organized labor 
and the things for which organized labor stands. 

The Tribune shows no sympathy with the view 
that labor is “soldiering’” on the job and it quotes 
with approval the following from one of its own 
writers who uses the name of “Scrutator:” 

“Physical production in this country is increas- 
ing at a rate that justifies most of the wage levels, 
which were considered abnormal in the _ post- 
armistice boom. Labor is producing more, and 
is entitled to consume more, and is con- 
suming. Average production of basic industries, 
including agriculture, was 23 per cent greater in 


sure 


the first seven months of this year than in the 
same period of 1919, while various employment 
tables and indexes seem to show that something 
like 3 per cent fewer workers are responsible for 
this output.” 

The Tribune’s advertisements are designed to 
convey to the business world its interpretation of 
business conditions. The advertisements declare 
that “Business is as good as we make it” and 
assert that unfounded fear is at the back of many 
business troubles. One of these unfounded fears 
is the bugaboo of high wages, which the Tribune 
knocks eut in the following reply to a chronic 
pessimist: 

“Mr. Lugubrius Blue:‘Yes, my firm is making 
money and so are most of the companies I am 
familiar with—but conditions are not sound. Look 
at labor. It is drawing outrageous wages. It 
must be deflated. Until we get back to the good 
old pre-war levels we can’t have really enduring 
prosperity.’ 

“These doleful laments do not come from the 
political demagogues who want the wheat gambler 
subsidized. The ‘farmer’s friends’ demand higher 
prices for grain and lower freight rates but they 
also insist on higher wages—certainly! 

“The man who glooms because wages are high 
is occasionally the hard-headed business man— 
the manufacturer. 


“But who buys his products? The millionaire 
jobber or department store owner with whom his 
biggest contract is made? 

“No! Directly or indirectly, his ultimate con- 
sumer is the wage earner. Of the total volume 
of merchandise the rich consume but little. Our 
whole structure of farms and factories depends 
upon the power of the masses to buy. 

“China and Japan have hundreds of millions of 


workers zealous to labor long hours for a few 
cents a day. Have these nations prosperity? 

“But let us not think that our high wages are 
a cause of our prosperity. They are a mere sym- 
bol of our productivity, which is the real cause. 
The money in circulation per capita in the U. S. 
has increased from $25 in 1898 to $50 in 1922. 
But the per capita wealth of the country is seventy 
times as great as the money in circulation. 

“Wages are high because there is work for 
everyone. The great American people—intelli- 
gent, trained, inspired by peace and free institu- 
tions, equipped with scientific mastery of the 
forces of nature, drawing upon the inestimable 
resources of a continent—the great American peo- 
ple is at work. It is growing things, making things, 
building things. High wages of war times were 
unhealthy, for they were due to the absence of mil- 
lions of men at war and to the manufacture of use- 
less tools of destruction. High wages of today, on 
the other hand, are due to the fact that this 
nation is producing foods, clothing, automobiles, 
movies, furniture, books, houses, fuel—all the 
material comforts of life—in a volume never be- 
fore approached by any similar body of people. 

“Since more of everything is being produced 
it is natural that everyone should have more of 
everything. And through the medium of higher 
wages or profits or fees or rents this distribution 
is being accomplished. Practically every Ameri- 
can is today enjoying more comforts, conveni- 
ences, entertainment, better food, clothing, recrea- 
tion, than his father ever did in the ‘good old 
days’ before the war. 5 

“High wages mean that the masses are going 
to buy grapefruit and grand pianos, fur coats 
and sedans, travel and bonds, washing machines 
and beauty preparations.” 

—?> 

UNITED STATES TALKS AND TALKS. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

While the United States has been talking about 
ending child labor, but doing little to abolish it, 
other nation shave been going ahead and freeing 
their child slaves. 

Take supposedly “backward” 
stance. 


Mexico, for in- 
Fifteen million Mexican children between 
the ages of four and fourteen have been liberated 
from a working day lasting from sunrise to sun- 
set, Senor F. Roel, New York Consul General 
from Mexico, told the International Humane Con- 
ference at the opening in New York of a three- 
day session on child welfare. 

under the Mexican Constitution, Roel said, a 
maximum day’s work for children between 12 and 
16 years of age is six hours and child labor under 
the age of 16 has been abolished. The Mexican 
government is opening both night and day 
schools for the development of child workers who 
were formerly driven to prolonged labor which 
harmed them physically, mentally and morally, 
Roel added. 

Over in England, the factory report for 1922 
shows that last year only 496 children under 14 
submitted themselves for examination under the 
factory act for certificate of fitness to leave school 
and begin work. Compared with 1921, this means 
a decine of 92.2 per cent. 


The cause of the big drop in child labor is due 
to an order of the Educational Board, put in 
force at the beginning of 1921, to apply the clauses 
of the education act of 1918 relating to child em- 
ployment. From 1904, due to prosperity in the 
cotton industry, an appalling number of children 
entered the mills. But England has now ap- 
parently become aroused to the enormity of child 
labor and it is probable that never again will 
industry be permitted to exploit the labor of 
boys and girls. 

Meanwhile children are still being forced to 
work in the United States under conditions that 
menace not only themselves but the national wel- 
fare. A good example of the intolerable condi- 


tions that surround many child workers here is 
given by Maryland truck farms which employ 
migratory child toilers. The Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor has just 
completed an investigation in Maryland which 
shows beyond dispute how unfairly America is 
treating vast numbers of its children. 

Living conditions which begger description, 
exist on the Maryland farms investigated by the 
bureau’s experts. On this subject the report says: 

“Seasonal workers are housed by the farm- 
owners on their own land in what are referred to 
locally as camps. Most of the camps con- 
tained but one building, known as a ‘shanty,’ 
which served as sleeping quarters for the workers. 

In most camps it was weather-beaten or 
unpainted and the windows usually lacked either 
glass or shutters or both. Asa rule there was but 
one room on each floor with stairs on the out- 
side leading to the upper room. In some a parti- 
tion divided the lower floor, which was about 
25 by 30 feet, into two rooms. On each side of 
a narrow aisle down the center of the roum the 
floor was divided into sections or peas By boards 
10 or 12 inches in height. Each pen was about 
six feet long and from four to six feet wide and 
covered with straw for a mattress. Each family 
was allotted one of these pens, the larger families 
sometimes securing those six feet in width.” 

The employment of young children for long 
hours on the truck farms is also condemned, be- 
cause of the loss of schooling it entails. Nearly 
one-fifth of the white children in the area studied 
had been absent from school because of farm 
work for six or more weeks of the school year. 

Boys from 12 to 16 were found plowing, harrow- 
ing, and machine cultivating for nine or ten hours 
a day. 
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TO LIGHTEN HOUSEWIFE’S WORK. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

The new Bureau of Home Economics in the 
United States Department of Agriculture is plan- 
ning to make the lot of the housewife easier by 
labor-saving devices. 

House planning specialists have been making 
a study in many states for the purpose of aiding 
the women of the household to rearrange their 
kitchens so as to make them more convenient. 
Many labor-saving devices have been recom- 
mended and kitchens have been rearranged so as 
to save an enormous amount of work. . 


The Bureau of Home Economics believes it is 
quite as important both from the standpoint of 
economics and from the standpoint of per- 
sonal health and contentment to have the 
work of the house made easy as it is to have 
the working conditions in the factory and on 
the farm lightened as much as possible. 


This bureau was recently created by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture under authority 
granted by the last session of Congress. The 
program to be carried on by the bureau is now 
being worked out and will appear in the budget 
to be presented at the next session, at which time 
appropriations to carry on the work for the fiscal 
year beginning July Ist next will be requested. 

Under the old office of Home Economics under 
the department studies in nutrition, food prepara- 
tion and other problems were being pursued. This 
work is being continued. The new bureau, how- 
ever, will lay stress upon home management and 
will undertake research work in various lines 
affecting the welfare as well as the material pros- 
perity of the household. 

One of the fields contemplated for research work 
deals with the subject of clothing and textiles. 
In speaking of this work, Dr. Louise Stanley, 
chief of the new bureau, recently said: 

“The factors entering into clothing costs are 
not sufficiently established. In addition to guid- 
ing women in their clothing expenditures, a bet- 
ter knowledge of clothing costs on the part of 
the women who buy should help stabilize and 
standardize the clothing industry. Frequently in- 
formation is not available to the housewife to 
help her in choosing textile materials and clothing 
that will give the greatest amount of service. 

“In connection with the Division of Foods and 
Nutrition, there will be an expansion of the 
studies already under way. The housewife is be- 
ing urged on all sides, through advertising and 
merchants, to increase her food consumption 
along various lines. What she needs 
standards which will guide her in selecting her 
food wisely in spite of conflicting statements. 

“Looking at problems involved in the selection 
of household equipment from the point of view 
of the enormous investment each year in such 
equipment, it seems very urgent that something 
should be done to furnish the housewife with 
reliable guidance in her purchases. Particular 
phases of these problems which need immediate 
study are the efficient heating of the house, the 
installation of hot water heaters, the comparative 
economy of various types of stoves and refrig- 
erators, and the best arrangement of equipment 
in the kitchen. There should be a special study 
directed toward the planning of better kitchens 
in new homes to be built in the future, for no 
one element in any better homes program can do 
more to eliminate useless labor than well-planned 
kitchens, Laundry equipment also needs studying 
from the point of view of efficiency in cleansing 
and effect on the wear of clothing.” 

> 


Here lies what’s left 
Of Henry Glenn; 
Match in gas tank— 
Up went Hen. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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(Who carries a Union Card) 


He can and will remedy your troubles. 


A visit will convince you. 


OFFICES: 


1124 FELL ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
Hours: 10-12, 2-5, 7-8 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday 


eee 


Mr. and Mrs. Sick Person, 
me at once. 


I guarantee One Hundred 


KERR BUILDING, SAN MATEO 
Hours: 1-5, 7-8 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday 


If you do, see 


do you oath A want to get well? 
er Cent Results in Ninety Per Cent 


of All So-called Incurable Disorders. 


PHONE PARK 7445 
Res. Phone Park 4786 


HOURS 10-12, 2-5, 7-8 
Outside Calls by Appointment 


DR. TIM McINERNEY 
CHIROPRACTOR 


Graduate and Post Graduate 
National College of Chiropractic 


Chicago, Illinois 


SUITE 2 


2122 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Entrance |! Clarion Ave. 


NOTE: I am the only Disabled Soldier in the State of California trained by 
the Government as a Chiropractor, therefore you cannot substitute for 
my Skilled Service, Educated Accuracy and Scientific Training. 


INITIAL OFFERING 


15,000 SHARES 


Dumbarton Highway Bridge Corporation 


: A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL STOCK 25,000 SHARES, PAR VALUE $100 


SAN IOIE 


——~ >= MT HAMILTON 
A RG EO 


‘Rit 
a SAN JOSE 


WA) 
SPRINGS 


DUMBARTON HIGHWAY BRIDGE CORPORATION 
STOCK OFFERS AN UNUSUALLY SOUND INVESTMENT 


Toll Bridges Are Financially Successful 
Throughout the United States—Examples: 


(1) COLUMBIA’ RIVER_ BRIDGE, cost 
$1,683,556.32; net earnings for first 6 yrs. 
7 mos., $1,693,272.54=1514% on cost, 
and (2) ST. JOHNS RIVER BRIDGE, cost 
approximately $1,200,000.00; net earnings 
for first 27 mos., $354,735.88—1314% on 
cost. 

COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND POTEN- 
TIAL EARNINGS—DUMBARTON HIGH- 
WAY BRIDGE, estimated cost $1,700,- 
000.00; estimated net earnings, per year, 


$210,000.00. 
ENGINEERING — Designed by Harrington, 


Howard and Ash, builders of the Columbia 
River Bridge and St. Johns River Bridge. 


PRICED—$100 a share; cash or payments. 

PREFERRED DIVIDENDS—This stock is pre- 
ferred as to dividends until it has received 
7% per annum and it participates fully in 
dividends above that rate. 

BASES OF EARNINGS—Counts of | traffic 


made by California State Automobile As- 
sociation and the Federal Bureau of Public 


STOCK SALES—The 


Roads were used as the bases of estimated 
minimum daily average trafic of 1600 
automobiles, 150 trucks and 3400 drivers 
and passengers. 


LINKS SAN FRANCISCO AND CENTRAL 


CALIFORNIA — The population to be 
served by the Bridge is approximately 
1,000,000, owning 209,199 automobiles 
and 11,076 trucks. (This is 3 times the 
population served by the Columbia River 
Bridge and 10 times that served by the 
St. Johns River Bridge.) 


SOUNDNESS OF SECURITY—The California 


State law permits net earnings of 15 per 
cent over and above cost of operation, 
maintenance, amortization and _ taxes. 
Franchise (50 years) granted by San 
Mateo County, the legally constituted 
authority. Plans approved and permit for 
construction issued by War Department, 
United States Government and California 
State Highway Department. 

Dumbarton Highway 
Bridge Corporation is conducting its stock 
sales through its Stock Sales Department, 
R. B. Brunner, Manager. United Bank and 
Trust Co. Bldg., San Francisco. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


Friday, November 16, 1923. 


Every Pair 


of the famous 


SHOES FOR 


MEN 


Reduced to 


High or Low 
Brown and Black 
Formerly $13 to $16 


Treat yourselves 
to a really fine 
Pair of Shoes for 
once in a while, 
and save $4 or 
$5 at the same 
time. The famous 
“Banister” Shoes 
are selling else- 
where at $13 to 
$16. 

Get yours NOW! 


85 
PRICE 


ALL SIZES and 


WIDTHS 


B.KATSCHINSKI 


MISSION STORE 
OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 


825 MARKET a 


SAN_FKANCISCO 
525 FOURTEENTH ST. OAKLAND 


Philadelphia Shoe Co [sm 


Union 
Shoé Stores 


MISSION AT 224 


Brief Items of Interest 


sso re 


The following members of San Francisco 
unions died during the past week: James De 
Succa of the molders, Richard Dobson of the 
teamsters, Hary Rea of the boilermakers, Nellie 
Dugan of the garment workers, Emil A. Klose of 
the stationary engineers, Michael T. Ryan of the 
teamsters, Louis J. Abrate of the printers. 


The Retail Delivery Drivers’ Union has suc- 
ceeded in gaining an increase in pay of 50 cents 
per day for its membership as a result of arbitra- 
tion. The award was handed down last week by 
a board of three members into whose hands the 
question had been placed by agreement between 


the union and the association of employers. 


The Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union has been suc- 
cessful in getting an increase in pay of $17.50 per 
month for its members. Negotiations have been 
on between the union and the employers since 
last May and the increase takes effect on No- 
vember Ist. The increase is the result of a com- 
promise reached through conciliation. The driv- 
ers asked for an increase of $25 per month in the 
beginning. 


seed 


The organizing committee of the Labor Coun- 
cil reports that the newly started union of poultry 
dressers now has a membership of nearly a hun- 
dred and its steady growth is assured. The char- 
ter will be presented to the next meeting of the 
organization. 


The Retail Shoe Clerks’ Union is vigorously 
prosecuting its campaign against the firm of Felt- 
man & Curme, 979 Market street. This establish- 
ment, they claim, is endeavoring to break down 
the conditions that have been in force for a num- 
ber of years as to closing time. 


The State Labor Commissioner, Walter G. 
Mathewson has made public figures showing em- 
ployment conditions in the state. Fram these 
figures it appears that employment in the State 
of California is falling off at the present time. 
The eight state free public employment offices 
furnished 23,524 jobs in October, 1923, which is 
3495 or 12.9 per cent less than the number of 
jobs furnished by the same offices in October, 
1922, The number of placements in September, 
1923, was also by 2324 more than in October, 1923, 


| a decrease of 9 per cent in the latter month, 


BOXING 


Oakland Auditorium 


Every Wednesday 
SHOW STARTS 8:30 P. M. 


ORPHEUM. 

Marion Harris, who has won fame and fortune 
via the phonograph records, will head the long 
list of celebrities at the Orpheum for the week 
beginning Sunday matinee. Miss Harris has a 
wonderful personality and has a voice of rare 
charm. She also has won the record of any 
artist in her line in the sale of phonograph records. 

Renee Robert and Giers-Dorf Symphonists have 
joined their talents in a happy combination of 
the moods of Terpsichore and Orpheus. Miss 
Robert is an artist of note and she has all of the 
agility and grace that are usually inherited and 
her technique and skill comes from long training 
and evergreen patience. The Giers-Dorf Sym- 
phonists are composed of five women and five 
men and have been assembled for the act not 
only for their collective talents but also for their 
individual ability. 

Venita Gould, who is a clever impersonator, 
will be seen in impressions of a great many stage 
celebrities including Al Jolson, Belle Baker, 
George M. Cohan, Julian Eltinge and others. 
“Poodles” Hanneford, of the famous Hanneford 
family, will head his own company of equestrians. 
“Poodles” won fame at the New York Hippo- 
drome where he was starred for several seasons 
and has been dubbed the greatest equestrian 
comedian on the stage today. The engagement 
at the Orpheum will mark “Poodles” first appear- 
ance here on the vaudeville stage. “Al Lydell and 
Carleton Macey offer an old character act which 
they call “Old Cronies.” Harry Jolson, who is a 
brother of the famous Al Jolson, will be seen in 
an operatic blackface act. The Flying Hartwells 
will offer a sensation on the double swinging rope, 
while the act of Yong Wong Brothers will offer 
an Oriental gymnastic turn. 

— 
YEAST WORKERS GAIN. 

Yeast workers employed by the Liberty Yeast 
Company of Baltimore have secured an agreement 
and raised wages $3 a week. 

——_&_____—_ 
PRESSMEN RAISE WAGES. 

Through arbitration web pressmen employed on 
newspapers in Denver have secured a wage in- 
crease of 75 cents a day. The new rate will date 
back to September 1. 

————_—&_____ 
LONGSHOREMEN WIN. 

After a month’s strike longshoremen in Nor- 
folk, Va., won the union shop and secured a wage 
tate of 75 cents an hour for straight time and 
$1.07 an hour for overtime. 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


WARFIELD 
CAFETERIA 


CO-OPERATIVE 
WARFIELD THEATRE BUILDING 


ALL UNION 


The workers share in the profits, an opportunity 
for labor to support labor 


